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and to submit to some alteration of long established habits, 
seemed likely to throw a shadow over his hitherto un- 
conquerable spirits. He was not saddened by the change, 
but he became more placid and quiet, and more frequently 
thought and spoke of his approaching decease. Affecting 
signs that the end was at hand were not wanting ; his pater- 
nal tree was fast shedding its leaves. His brother Samuel 
died in April of this year ; hi the August following, his two 
other brothers, one of whom had attained the age of eighty- 
six, and a favorite niece, were carried to the grave. Judge 
Smith was ill when the news of these deaths came, and 
though there was nothing alarming in the symptoms of his 
complaint, he seemed to be conscious that he was not to 
recover. Firmly and patiently he awaited the closing scene, 
though severely tried at intervals by bodily suffering ; the 
few words which escaped him showed that the Christian's 
faith did not fail in the trying hour. He died on the 21st of 
September, passing the last hour so quietly, that no one knew 
when he ceased to breathe. His remains were interred at 
Exeter, in a space which he had reserved between the 
graves of Ariana and her mother, and a plain marble head- 
stone bears a modest and truthful inscription to his memory. 



Art. V. — 1. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Perkins Institution, and Massachusetts Asylum 
for the Blind, to the Corporation. Boston. 1845. 8vo. 
pp. 84. 

2. Quarterly Journal of the American Education Society. 
February, 1845. Boston: T.R.Marvin. 8vo. pp.16. 

3. Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
of the Prison Discipline Society. Boston. 1844. 8vo. 

4. Annual Statement of the Treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege ; made October 5th, 1844. Cambridge : Metcalf 
& Co. 8vo. pp. 24. 

In September, 1830, at the celebration which took place, 
under the direction of the city authorities, of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement of Boston, President 
Quincy delivered an address which was replete with interest- 
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ing comments on the history and character of the city. In 
a note to the oration, which was published, he inserted a list 
of societies and institutions for various purposes of charity, 
education, and religious and moral instruction, to which the 
benevolence of Bostonians had been directed within the then 
last thirty years. The amount of money shown by this cat- 
alogue to have been given away in a town which numbered 
from twenty-five thousand inhabitants, in 1800, to sixty thou- 
sand, in 1830, excited some surprise, and was very gratifying 
to those who from birth, personal relations, or other circum- 
stances, took an interest in the character and reputation of 
the city. 

In the short term of fifteen years which have elapsed since 
1830, the population has nearly doubled its amount at that 
time ; and it has become a question of deep interest to many, 
how far, and in what particular ways, the character of Bos- 
ton has been or is to be affected by such a sudden develop- 
ment of its resources, and such an immense accession to its 
physical and commercial strength. As a community must, 
like an individual, be either growing worse or growing better, 
it behooves us to look carefully into facts from time to time, 
and ascertain their bearing upon character ; and while we 
should not be deterred from this scrutiny by the fear or the 
shame of finding ourselves losing ground, so neither should 
we shrink from it because it may seem like boastfulness to 
proclainr our own good deeds. It is necessary for us to 
know our faults, in order that we may learn to correct them ; 
and it is, for the same reason, necessary for us to know 
how far we have avoided the errors to which we are ex- 
posed. True humility consists in entertaining a just estimate 
of ourselves, in not " thinking of ourselves more highly than 
we ought to think," in not over-estimating ourselves or our 
acts, and in not claiming a degree of merit which cannot be- 
long to such imperfect attainments as the best of human vir- 
tues necessarily are. It is in no spirit of boastfulness, then, 
that the following attempt has been made to enumerate the 
principal objects of Boston liberality ; but with the hope of 
drawing from the facts collected some useful practical in- 
ferences, not inconsistent with a becoming modesty. Nor 
would we be supposed to imply, that we consider the mere 
giving of money as a sufficient proof of the existence of the 
true spirit of charity ; but we are desirous that the facts 
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should be known, and that every one should pass his own 
judgment upon them. 

It is an important preliminary inquiry, how the city, in 
its corporate capacity, has performed the duties of instruc- 
tion and charity ; and although other places may have done 
as much, or more, in some departments, than Boston has, yet 
it is satisfactory to observe that the appropriations go on in- 
creasing with the growth and means of the city. The sums 
spent upon the schools by order of the city government have 
grown from an average of $ 68,343.36 per annum in the first 
five years of the city, to an average of $ 153,690.55 in the last 
five years ; while the sums devoted to the support or assist- 
ance of the poor in the former term of five years averaged 
$31,083.58, and in the latter $47,080.69. In both depart- 
ments, more is effected with the same amount of money now 
than formerly, so that the mere comparison of the sums will 
scarcely give an adequate idea of the degree of improvement. 

The average of the last five years in the expenditure for 
the schools, including salaries, repairs, erection of new 
houses, supplies and contingencies, makes a ratio of .2574 
to the average tax assessed during the same years, or a 
little more than one quarter of the whole sum levied ; 
while the average expenditure for both objects, namely, the 
schools and the support of the poor, including the expense of 
the hospital for insane and idiots, for the same term, forms an 
average of .3336, or one third of the whole tax. The ratio 
of the expenditure for both objects, during the whole term of 
the city charter, to the taxes assessed is .3898, or 5| per 
cent, more than one third of the taxes. The ratio of the 
last five years would have been much higher, but for the very 
remarkable diminution in the cost of the House of Industry, 
and in the sums distributed in the different wards by the 
Overseers of the Poor, during the last two years. The ex- 
pense of the House of Industry fell from over $ 30,000 per 
annumto $ 14,779,60 in the financial year ending April 30, 
1843, and to $ 14,082 90 in the year ending April 30, 1844 ; 
while the Overseers of the Poor, instead of spending twelve 
or thirteen thousand dollars per annum, distributed but 
$8,320.63 in the former year, and $7,337.46 in the latter. 
It will immediately occur to all who are familiar with the 
causes and the consequences of pauperism, that the great and 
memorable reform in the use of intoxicating liquors has 
12* 
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produced this among other beneficent results. More than 
$ 20,000 a year, or one half of the whole charge, have been 
saved in the appropriations for the support of paupers alone, 
— by saving men from a self-destroying vice. It must not be 
forgotten, that the prosperity of the city, and the abundance 
of employment, for two or three years past, have contributed 
to this result. But that they have not produced it unaided 
is proved by the circumstance, that former periods of pros- 
perity have shown no such striking diminution of the expense 
of pauperism to the city. 

It may, perhaps, be thought inappropriate to introduce 
the amount derived from taxes among the charities of the 
city ; and it would be so, were nothing more done than barely 
to comply with the requisitions of the law. The manner 
in which these labors and duties are performed, however, 
is to be regarded as an essential part of the performance 
of them ; and if there be any deficiency still existing, let it 
be pointed out and remedied as speedily as may be. It is 
believed, however, that the public charities are rather more 
free than is usual from well grounded charges of insuffi- 
ciency, and that they are quite as abundant as the danger of 
imposition and abuse will allow. In all those branches 
where there is no fear of such abuse, the provision is as 
liberal as the nature of the case requires ; as, for instance, in 
the arrangements made for the care and even cure of the 
insane, or idiotic, who have a settlement in the city. A hos- 
pital, constructed in the most thorough manner, and on the 
best principles, is provided for them, and a resident physician 
is required to give them his daily attention. In the end, this 
mode of proceeding will perhaps be found more economical 
than the old way of perpetuating misery, in the cells and 
■cages of the insane-ward of the House of Industry ; but it 
is manifest that the provision for these unhappy persons must 
have arisen from other motives than a mere desire to save 
money. The difficulty which is to be met in so many other 
walks of charity is not here to be encountered ; namely, to 
guard against offering an inducement to take advantage of 
the provision unnecessarily. No one becomes insane volun- 
tarily, and there is little danger of delusion or deception. 
Too much, therefore, can hardly be done for the comfort, 
or the recovery, of those who may stand in need of the 
charity. 
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It is not so, however, with simple poverty. Many prefer 
idleness and public support to industry and independence ; and 
will practise every device they can think of to escape from 
the labor which is most valuable and suitable for them. In 
judging what provision ought to be made for the poor, this 
consideration should always be kept in view, especially 
by those whose kind feelings lead them to be active and 
forward in all labors of this sort. It is very easy, by ill- 
judged liberality, to produce more pauperism than is, or can 
be, relieved. At the same time, poverty ought not to be 
confounded, as it sometimes is, with crime, and the poor 
man treated as severely as the criminal. This is a sort of 
dislocation of society, which must produce disastrous conse- 
quences. But it is extremely difficult to hit upon exactly 
the right medium in practice ; and if, to any one, Boston, in 
its corporate form, seems to do too little or too much, let him 
reflect upon all the circumstances which are to be weighed, 
and perhaps he will be better satisfied with the results which 
are attained. 

It may contribute to this satisfaction, if he will recollect 
that it does not belong to the character of our government, 
under any of the forms and dimensions it assumes, from the 
debating club of the village to the Congress at Washington, 
from the chairman of a parish committee to the governor of 
the commonwealth, to undertake every thing which may be 
deemed suited to the good of the community. Our institu- 
tions are not of the nature of those paternal governments 
which assume all their subjects to be in a state of pupilage, 
and will not suffer them to act for fear of their acting 
amiss, — the object of whos« parental care seems to be rather 
to check than to promote the development of the infant ener- 
gies of their people. Our civil polity partakes more of the 
character of another family relation, equally delightful to the 
imagination and the heart, and may be called the fraternal 
government. The true idea of a government of the people is 
that of an association, the members of which are ready to aid 
each other L not merely in the attainment of those objects in 
which they have a common interest, but also to reach such 
as may be particularly desirable to only one or two of the num- 
ber. They cannot all desire, or all obtain, the same ends ; 
and it is especially important that the wish of one should not be 
deemed the interest of all, and thus all be compelled alike to 
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pursue an object desirable only to an individual ; but while 
each is left free to look after his own prosperity, they should 
yield each other so much assistance towards the attainment 
of the objects of individual ambition, as may be consistent 
with the common good and their mutual regard. The acqui- 
sition of many, if not of most, favorite objects should not be a 
matter of compulsion upon all members of the community 
equally, but a free-will offering to the common good, or an 
affectionate tribute to the wishes of an individual. And this, 
happily, is the actual state of things, to a great extent, in this 
commonwealth and in this city. Nowhere and at no time 
in the history of the world have the true principles of gov- 
ernment been more fully developed, or produced more favor- 
able results, than in this community ; and its actual condition, 
notwithstanding the many and serious evils which in times 
past have threatened it, and those which are now lowering 
over it, is one which may well be contemplated with compla- 
cency by the lover of his country and his race. Wealth com- 
bined with liberality, comfort extended through the whole 
community, a desire to improve physically and intellectually, 
a general disposition to order, industry, and sobriety, and a 
prevailing reverence for the institutions, means,. and objects of 
religion, unite to render Boston an agreeable residence to 
the well disposed, and an agreeable subject of contemplation 
to the philanthropist. 

One may easily see that all this may be true, and yet that 
there is large room for faults and defects of character. Upon 
these it is not our present purpose to enlarge. Nor is it 
intended to present a picture of imaginary perfection ; but to 
point out, for the consideration of others as well as our- 
selves, what has been done well in one department, and 
what yet remains to be done ; to mark real progress, to ex- 
hibit mistakes, and to suggest improvements. 

In order to present a complete view of the subject, the note 
already referred to, in President Quincy's address, is here re- 
printed, and then follows a list of such contributions as have 
been obtained since 1830, together with some items which 
were omitted at that time. Many of the institutions now 
enumerated have sprung into existence since that period ; 
and although so many have been found, it is probable 
there are others which have not been thought of, or are not 
known. Indeed, this enumeration must be regarded only in 
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the light of a contribution towards the history of the chari- 
ties of the city, to be hereafter perfected by some one who 
may feel interest enough in the subject to undertake a pretty 
difficult task. 

President Quincy's list is as follows : — 

"Amounts received from the liberality of the citizens of Bos- 
ton towards objects of a public nature, of a moral, religious, or 
literary character, chiefly within the last thirty years. 

" I. By the following Societies : — 
Boston Athenaeum . . . $ 75,000 

Humane Society ..... 20,791 

Boston Dispensary for the Medical Relief of the Poor 19,000 

Massachusetts General Hospital . . . 354,400 

Massachusetts Charitable Society . . 16,714 

Boston Penitent Female Refuge Society . . 15,172 

Boston Fragment Society . . . 15,205 

Boston Mechanics' Institution . . . 6,119 

Boston Eye and Ear Infirmary . . . 5,500 

Boston Female Asylum .... 79,582 

Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 1,035 
Boston Society for the Religious and Moral Instruction 

of the Poor ..... 23,500 

Charitable Mechanic Association . . . 15,000 

Boston Asylum for Indigent Boys . . 20,000 

Fatherless and Widows' Society . . . 6,320 

Howard Benevolent Society . . . 16,900 
Charitable Fund, placed under the control of the 

Overseers of the Poor, and derived from Private 

Benevolence ..... 95,000 

Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society . 51,000 

Seamen's Friend Society . . . 3,000 

American Education Society . • . . 32,228 

Bible Society . . . . 40,000 
Harvard College and the several Institutions embraced 

within, or connected with, that Seminary . 222,696 
Theological Institution at Andover . . .21 ,824 

$1,155,986 
" [From the above amounts have been as far as possible ex- 
cluded all sums not derived from the citizens of .Boston. 
Those amounts, also, must not be understood as expressing 
the present amount of funds of these societies, although in 
many instances it is the case ; the object of this recapitu- 
lation being not to represent the actual state of each of 
those societies at this time, but the amount they have,with- 
in the time specified, received from the liberal and public 
spirit of the citizens of Boston.] 
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Amount brought up $1,155,986 
" II. Various contributions for the relief of 

sufferers by fire in Boston . . $ 34,528 

in Newburyport . 16,500 

in St. Johns . 8,666 

in Augusta . . 2264 

in Wiscasset . 5,504 



67,462 

" [The above, although excluding many known contributions, 

are all of which the amounts could be ascertained with i oqq AAa 
accuracy.] 1,223,448 

"III. Moneys raised, within the time specified, by 
various contribution, or by donations of individ- 
uals, either from motives of charity, or for the 
patronizing of distinguished merit, or for the re- 
lief of men eminent for their public services, — 
the evidences of which have been examined for 
this purpose, (testamentary bequests not being in- 
cluded,) .... $ 8,000 

11,000 

24,500 

10,000 

1,400 

6,000 

2,000 

5,000 

5,000 

In sums between $ 500 and $ 1,500 . 35,500 

108,400 



" [Particular names and objects hare been omitted, from mo- 
tives of delicacy or propriety.] 

" IV. Amount collected for objects of general chari- 
ty, or for the promotion of literary, moral, or reli- 
gious purposes, by, or under the influence of, vari- 
ous religious societies in the metropolis (not in- 
cluding the particular annual objects of expenditure 
of each society), communicated by the several of- 
ficers of those societies, or by individuals having 
access to their records, or to the papers containing 
evidence of such collections . . . 469,425 



$ 1,801,273 

" [The names of the particular societies and objects it is not deemed proper 
to publish, — 

" 1. Because it was the express wish of several officers of the societies, 
that it should not be done. 

" 2. Because several of the societies could not be applied to, and their 
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omission here might imply that they have not made similar collections, 
which would be unjust. 

" 3. Because, since the account of the amounts thus collected depends 
upon the retaining or not retaining (often accidental) of the evidence of 
such collections, the comparative returns are very different from what 
there is reason to believe were the comparative amounts collected, as they 
would have appeared, had the evidence in all cases been equally well re- 
tained. 

"The object, on this occasion, has not been completeness, which was 
known to be impracticable, but as near an approximation to it as was pos- 
sible. How far short the statement in this item is from the real amount 
collected, may be gathered from this fact, — that information was requested 
for the amount collected within the last thirty years ; yet more than half 
the sum stated in this item arose from collections made within the last ten 
years. 

" As a farther illustration, it may not be improper to state, that, within 
the last twelve years, five citizens of Boston have deceased, whose be- 
quests for objects exclusively of public interest or benevolence, when united, 
amount to a sum exceeding three hundred thousand dollars ; and that one 
of these, during the last twenty years of his life, is known to have given 
away, towards similar objects, a sum equal to ten thousand dollars annu- 
ally.] " 

In the following list, those which were included in the for- 
mer one are distinguished by Italics, while those which were 
omitted, though existing in 1830, and those which have since 
begun their career, are in Roman letters. Where the date 
of the donation was previous to 1830, it is intended to be in- 
dicated, and the correction of any mistakes either in dates 
or amounts will be gratefully acknowledged. In some cases, 
nothing was practicable but an estimate of the probable 
amount. These are mentioned in the catalogue, and the au- 
thority is given. 

Donations to Institutions for Theological Education and other 
Objects of a Religious Character. 

American Board of Commissioners for 

Foreign Missions, since 1810 $278,166 89 
" Education Society . 81,160 00 
" Tract Society, since 1830* 25,420 39 
" Unitarian Association 22,233 04 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, 40,000 00 
" Evangelical Missionary So- 
ciety, since 1820 . " . 7,769 57 
" Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge . . 7,900 00 

$ 462,649 89 

* About $S 10,000 more from 1815 to 1830, according to the estimate of 
the Treasurer. 
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Amount brought up $ 462,649 89 
Bible Society . . . 11,706 00 

Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 46,014 01 

Theological Institution at Cambridge 29,500 00 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, Piety, and Charity . . 1,800 00 
Pitts Street Chapel, including Cost of 

Land . . . . 16,366 22 

Suffolk Street Chapel, exclusive of 

Land . . . . 16,052 08 

Unitarian Association for Domestic 

Missions, within the last two years 9,330 76 

Boston Society for the Religious and 

Moral Instruction of the Poor 17,829 82 

City Mission, a new organization of 

the last named society, since 1840 13,573 47 
Foreign Evangelical Society . 8,166 33 

Warren Street Chapel . . 48,000 00 

Pine Street Church, to relieve it from 

debt .... 10,000 00 

City Missionary (a private agent) 2,605 64 

Protestant Episcopal City Mission, in- 
cluding donation for chapel . 35,900 00 
Theological Institution at Newton 28,333 00 
Bangor Theological Seminary . 2,000 00 
Waterville College, Maine . 5,500 00 
Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland 2,126 14 
Protestant Episcopal Foreign Mission 12,190 69 
Protestant Episcopal Domestic Mission 7,770 37 

Estimate. 
Baptist Foreign Mission ] 3 60,000 00 
" Domestic " §• 30,000 00 

For erection of churches 5' 

in various parts of U. S. > § 20,000 00 
For education in the min- •<! 
istry, exclusive of Bap- p 
tist Seminary at Newton j ? 40,000 00 

150,000 00 

$937,414 42 

Donations to Institutions for Purposes of Instruction. 

Lowell Institute . . . 245,000 00 

Harvard College . . . 83,755 67 

Washington College, Hartford, Ct. 2,350 00 

$331,105 67 
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Amounts brought up $ 331,105 67 937,414 42 
Amherst College * . . 36,104 00 

Williams "... 25,183 00 
Yale " since 1825 . 27,220 00 

Bowdoin " since its foundation t 64,909 19 
Brown University, Providence . 4,629 00 

Illinois College . . . 11,000 00 

Shurtleff " Illinois . . 10,300 00 

Marietta " Ohio (estimate by Pres't) 4,000 00 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute, Ohio 1,725 14 

Perkins Institution for the Blind 82,500 00 

Hartford Asylum for the Deaf and 

Dumb, in 1816 and 1817 . 4,950 00 

Boston Society of Natural History 36,378 50 
Boston Athenceum, subscription to new 
shares $ 70,800, of which one third 
may be considered as a donation 23,600 00 
Charitable Mechanic Association 40,000 00 

Mercantile Library Association . 3,100 00 
Mechanic Apprentices' Library Asso- 
ciation .... 1,800 00 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society 7,239 66 
Normal Schools J . . . 10,000 00 

Medals for the High School for Boys f 2,000 00 
Groton Academy % . . 10,000 00 

Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio (es- 
timate) . . . 25,000 00 
Horticultural Society . . 11,000 00 
Latin School Association . 2,000 00 



775,744 16 



Donations to Institutions for Charitable Purposes. 
Massachusetts General Hospital and 

McLean Asylum $ 286,512 93 
" Eye and Ear Infirmary 39,958 48 

Amounts carried over 326,471 41 1,713,158 58 

* A subscription was made for the purpose of erecting buildings, and 
another for a fund of $ 30,000, for Amherst College, at an early period of 
its history, towards both of which the treasurer thinks Boston probably 
contributed, but not having documents to show the amount, the above sum 
is exclusive of any thing given for those purposes. 

t Of the amount received by Bowdoin College, $ 33,461.69 were paid by 
the heirs of Governor Bowdoin for a release of the claims of the College to 
certain lands inherited from him; $ 3,348.09 were from sundry citizens of 
Boston; and the remainder, $28,099.41, from Governor Bowdoin or his family. 

t By an individual. 
VOL. LXI. NO. 128. 13 
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Amounts brought over $ 326,471 41 1,713,158 58 
Massachusetts Congregational Chari- 
table Society . . 1,783 00 
Boston Asylum for Indigent Boys and 

Farm School . . 61,090 82 
" Female Orphan Asylum . 40,439 99 
" Seamen's Friend Society (esti- 
mate by Treasurer) . 45,238 16 
" Penitent Female Refuge Society 21,636 23 
" Fragment Society . 6,690 94 
" Dispensary . . 20,155 00 
Howard Benevolent Society . 43,000 00 
Fatherless and Widows' Society 19,654 00 
Overseers of the Poor (corporate fund) 1,000 00 
Boston Lying-in Hospital . . 27,871 00 
" Seamen's Aid Society . 15,667 98 
" Port Society . . 20,729 00 
" Employment Society . 1,633 00 
" Society for Employment of 

Female Poor . . 6,048 28 

" Orthopedic Institution . 1,400 00 

" Episcopal Charitable Society * 40,329 53 
Charitable Association of Boston Fire 

Department . . . 16,016 87 

Prison Discipline Society . . 30,494 71 

Widows' Society . . 17,634 77 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism 6,288 35 
Annuities and Donations to Individu- 
als in sums varying from $ 500 to 

$ 12,000 . . . 66,130 62 
Quarterly Charity Lecture at the Old 
South, Amount given by individuals 

for permanent funds . . 18,600 00 

Amount collected at the quarterly 

contributions since 1822 . 5,000 00 



861,003 66 



Miscellaneous. 

Bunker Hill Monument . . 100,000 00 

Temperance Cause (estimate by its 

friends) . . . 100,000 00 

Abolition of Slavery . . 57,000 00 

Amounts carried up 257,000 00 2,574,162 24 



* This society was established in 1724, but the greater part of its funds 
have been contributed within the present century. 
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Amounts brought up $257,000 00 2,574,162 24 


Colonization (estimated) . 


1,300 00 


Peace Society, from 18 16 to present time, 7,371 38 


Public Garden 


20,000 00 


Boston Academy of Music (for altera- 




tion of Odeon) 


5,038 00 


Society for Diffusing Information 




among Emigrants (extinct) 


919 25 


Subscription for the Relief of Suffer- 




ing at Rockport 


2,075 91 


for the Relief of Suffer- 




ing at Cape Cod . 


4,794 35 


Fire at Charleston, S. C. 


5,000 00 


" Mobile 


. 4,098 02 


" Fall River 


14,044 58 


" Hamburg (Germany) 


900 00 


" Pittsburg 


15,000 00 


" Roxbury 


1,000 00 


" Church Street 


2,859 33 


Statue of Washington 


. 7,276 17 


Monument to Franklin . 


940 00 


" " John Harvard . 


433 75 


" " Hannah Adams 


300 00 


" "J. S. Buckminster 


500 00 


" " Dr. Murray 


300 00 


" " Dr. Tuckerman, about 


1,000 00 


" " Dr. Spurzheim 


1,076 00 


" " Dr. Kirkland, about 


1,000 00 


" " Dr. Bowditch, about 


4,000 00 


" " Dr. Channing 


1,800 00 


Bust of Dr. Freeman in Kings Chape 


1 486 00 


" Dr. Greenwood " " 


410 00 


Fence, Trees, &c. for Granary Burial 




Ground 


2,936 65 




qcq ctct> oft 






Total 


$2,938,021 63 



Besides those above enumerated, application has been 
made to the officers of several other institutions and societies 
known or believed to have received aid from Boston ; but 
from some cause, the information has not been received in an 
authentic shape, and all mention of it is therefore omitted.* 

* From the Methodist communion and the Catholics no returns have been 
obtained. Several literary and theological institutions in the West, be- 
sides those mentioned in the list, are believed to have received assistance 
from Boston ; but the amount has not been ascertained. 
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To those persons who have been so obliging as to transmit 
the desired facts the writer offers his grateful acknowledg- 
ments. Application was also made to the churches of the 
city, associations which are well known to be in the constant 
habit of contributing not only to many of the objects above 
mentioned, but to others of various descriptions, both per- 
manent and temporary. From the pastors or other officers 
of some of these churches returns were received of great 
exactness ; but from the majority they were, perhaps from 
the necessity of the case, so incomplete as to be unsuitable 
for the desired purpose. It is probable that no records are 
kept of many donations made by these religious societies ; 
but it is not the less certain that such donations are made, 
because their amount cannot be ascertained with precision. 
It will not be doubted by many persons, that, in the churches 
which have existed in the city within the last fifteen years, 
from seventy to eighty in number, an average of not less than 
$10,000 a year has been raised for the support of the poor 
belonging to them respectively. This item alone would make 
an addition of $ 1 50,000 to the foot of the above account. But 
there is another branch of benevolence, the great extent of 
which can neither be doubted, nor precisely ascertained ; 
and that is, the unnumbered acts of love, pity, and sympathy 
which are and can be known only to the agent, the recipient, 
and Him who formed them to give and to receive. It would 
be no matter of surprise, if the amount bestowed in this se- 
cret way should make a near approach to that given openly ; 
but as such deeds cannot be counted, nor their value be 
estimated in dollars and cents, the whole must be left to con- 
jecture, till the arrival of that day when the gift even of a 
cup of cold water shall meet with its fit reward. 

One of the first observations which will naturally occur to 
every one, on looking over the preceding list, is, not merely 
that there is a large amount of money voluntarily bestowed, 
but that it is given for a great variety of purposes. There 
are thirty-one societies or institutions having religious objects, 
twenty-six for purposes of literary education, and twenty- 
five for the relief of physical and moral wants. Thirty- 
one other objects of more or less general interest are added, 
and doubtless many more may be known to individuals. 
And it is a little singular, that, in a country so often reproach- 
ed as this with want of gratitude to its benefactors, there 
should be contained in such a list no less than thirteen sub- 
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scriptions for monuments to the memory of as many honored 
individuals, ten of whom were the contemporaries of the 
present generation ; and besides these, there is the compre- 
hensive monument erected in honor of the achievement of our 
fathers at Bunker Hill. The obelisk that bears the name of 
John Harvard was erected in honor of a man who died more 
than two centuries ago, one who laid the foundation of the 
Grammar School at Cambridge ; and the sarcophagus of 
Spurzheim commemorates the virtues and talents of a philan- 
thropic foreigner. The claims of the wise and the brave of 
our Revolutionary age are not forgotten, nor are the lights of 
science, religion, and philanthropy in our own time suffered 
to go out in ungrateful oblivion. 

There are two obvious effects arising from this multiplicity 
and subdivision of institutions of benevolence, one of which 
is of a favorable, and the other of an unfavorable tendency. 
The emulation excited among rival societies for the same or 
similar objects stimulates the activity and industry of all, and 
much greater results are obtained, than, to the solitary and 
unrivalled institution, would have seemed possible. The 
surprising effects produced by the development of this prin- 
ciple are everywhere around us, in every sphere of activity, 
from the raising of a strawberry to the building of a frigate ; 
and it is happy that it is also felt in the department of be- 
nevolence, and that one man's example becomes the impulse 
to another, till the pulsation is quickened throughout the 
whole community, and deeds that would once have been con- 
sidered prodigies become familiar as household words. Thus 
it is that the rivalry even of religious sects, which seems at 
first view to produce nothing but that apparent hostility which 
is on the surface, really causes an unseen under-current of 
kindness and active benevolence, which may be some com- 
pensation for the harshness, suspicion, and injustice which 
they are apt to indulge. 

The other- effect referred to is that the multiplicity of ob- 
jects diminishes the resources of each. This is felt and 
known by every contributor to subscriptions that are con- 
stantly circulating. He cannot give so much as he would, 
did he not expect a call for something else the next week, 
or the next day, and recollect what had been asked for the 
previous day, or the previous week. The result is, that 
nearly all our permanent benevolent institutions are sadly 
13* 
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crippled for want of means. They cannot do all that they 
are called upon, and are designed, to do. There is scarcely 
one that has as large means as it could well employ upon its 
specific objects. Those, therefore, who are disposed to 
deeds of charity, can perhaps do more good by contributing 
to the funds of an existing institution, than by starting a new 
project that may divert a portion of their means from estab- 
lishments that need more. And it must be recollected that 
with the growth of the city, which is so rapid that it may 
be seen in its progress from year to year, there will come 
a great increase of that portion of society which is destined 
to receive rather than to give ; and the utmost caution 
should be constantly observed to prevent the waste of those 
resources which, however abundant, are apt to become 
scanty, with the progress of events and ideas. 

The perusal of the above catalogues may surely be ex- 
pected to have some tendency to expand the views of those 
who are engrossed in their own sphere of action, and think 
nothing can be so important as their own favorite charity. 
It is by no means an unusual foible ; and the best corrective, 
one would think, would be to look around and see how 
many others make the same claim, and determine in one's 
own mind which of the multifarious charities could be spared 
without injury. The difficulty one will find may dispose 
him to be charitable in the largest sense, and to have some 
feeling for the same infirmity in others, of which he is con- 
scious in himself. And if he watches the history of these 
institutions, and becomes acquainted with their origin, he 
will often be struck with the fact, that the gap which has 
been left by one set of associates has been filled by another, 
and that a vast deal of ambition is felt for the progress of 
the favorite scheme in all the paths of activity which have 
been discovered or devised. In this way it is that emula- 
tion and vanity are made to produce, in the course of Provi- 
dence, the best effects which can flow from them ; and thus 
it is that, even on the best soils, the tares and the wheat must 
grow together until the harvest. 

As long as there are differences in the tastes and powers 
of men, there will be great differences in the modes in which 
they will dispense, as well as in those by which they acquire, 
abundance ; and while one will encourage only institutions 
for the relief of physical wants, another will give no support 
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to any thing but promoting the progress of Christianity, and 
a third esteems nothing of so much importance as the cause 
of education. We should learn to think respectfully of 
every form in which charity displays itself, and not allow 
ourselves to say, " How useless is this or that object ! what 
a waste of means upon an unattainable end ! " We can- 
not know enough of the operation of causes to justify the 
cavil ; and there is one branch of utility, in every mode of 
giving, which is often overlooked ; and that is the utility to 
him who gives. It is comparatively of little consequence 
to what a man gives. The choice is merely an exercise of 
his understanding. But it is of great consequence that he 
should give to something ; and the greater the diversity of 
objects for which he can feel a sympathizing interest, the 
greater is his sphere of usefulness to himself as well as 
others, the more he is enlarging both his mind and his heart, 
and the more does he deserve the appellation of a liberal- 
minded man. At the same time, it cannot be denied, that 
the mode in which a man should attempt to benefit others 
ought to be a matter of careful attention and study. It 
should not be left to the hazard of impulse and accidental 
predilection, but should be made the subject of reflection, 
and investigation into the actual wants of society. It is 
very easy to give money in such a manner that it shall not 
only be comparatively useless, but shall be even a burden 
and a tax ; and the greatest sagacity will not prevent 
such results, if the ambition to leave a long enduring im- 
pression on society should exceed the ability to produce it. 
The best guide to the true course in such cases is undoubt- 
edly experience ; and although new provisions must, of 
course, be made for new circumstances as they arise, yet 
there can be no great fear of going wrong, when we make 
arrangements for the occurrence of events which have hap- 
pened so often already, that the probability of their occur- 
rence in future amounts almost to certainty. 

There is one error so frequently repeated, notwithstand- 
ing the perpetually recurring proofs of its being a great mis- 
take, that it will not be superfluous to utter a caution against 
it. It is limiting and restricting the uses to which funds 
may be applied, to such a degree, that, when the circum- 
stances of society change even but slightly, the means pro- 
vided for a previous state of things are no longer applicable 
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to the corresponding wants of the present and succeeding 
times. 

A memorable instance of this is the legacy of Dr. Frank- 
lin to trustees for the benefit of young married mechanics in 
the cities of Boston and Philadelphia. His arrangements 
were adapted to what he supposed, or perhaps knew, to be 
the existing state of things at the time he made his will ; 
and although he was remarkably modest in his pretensions, 
and did not undertake to determine what circumstances 
would arise longer than for two or three centuries, yet what 
happened even to his modesty ? What would he have felt, 
had he known that in thirty years after his death it would 
have become difficult, and in fifty years almost impossible, 
to find persons of such a description, and in such situations, 
as he required ; and that his money, instead of circulating 
among young mechanics, was quietly accumulating by adding 
to it the yearly interest accruing on the stock in which it was 
invested ? If Franklin's sagacity could not foresee for a 
score of years what was to occur in a class with whose inter- 
ests, habits, and character he was entirely familiar, who shall 
presume to direct future generations ? " It is my will," says 
the testator, " that this shall remain for ever." Who would 
think that it was a human being uttering this magnificent 
declaration ? A little creature, who has occupied a diminu- 
tive spot for a minute period, declares his will ; and when 
the small power he ever had is rapidly becoming smaller, 
and his short duration in the world sinking into nothing, 
he issues his fiat, that his arrangements shall endure for ever. 
If it were not so blind, so foolish, and so presumptuous a 
thing, it would be inconceivably ludicrous ; and, indeed, it is 
difficult to say which quality predominates in the attempt. 
Yet it is so common, that this very language has become 
the customary form of expression in legal testaments. But 
it is scarcely more common than it is futile ; and it would 
be well if men would give over the attempt to make their 
purposes last for ever, till they can live here for ever to car- 
ry them out themselves. They would then only have to 
take care that they did not change their own minds, and 
overturn to-day the settled purpose of yesterday. 

The only way in which a man can do permanent good 
with the money which he must leave behind him is to trust 
something to the discretion of those who will follow him. . 
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Let him describe his wish and his design in so general a 
way, that, while it may be clearly understood, it shall not be 
confined within such straight lines, that it can incline neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. Circumstances do not 
move so ; and if a man's will cannot be bent to accommodate 
it to them, it must be broken. 

In looking round on the community in which we live, it 
is difficult to avoid a feeling of exultation, which ought to 
be accompanied and moderated by sincere thankfulness to 
Him who alone has produced such a state of things, that we 
have avoided, and, so far as can be perceived, are likely to 
avoid hereafter, the calamities which in times past have 
overwhelmed nations, and which threaten, even now, some 
of the greatest and proudest of the earth. The tremendous 
convulsions which have desolated society have arisen from 
the want of sympathy of man with man. Artificial arrange- 
ments have separated the apparent interests of one class 
from those of another, and have led the one to look down, 
and the other to look up, through so many generations, that 
at length men have really, practically, forgotten that they 
belong to the same race of animals. It is, in general, true, 
that there is as little sympathy between upper and lower 
classes in Europe, as between men and horses or dogs ; — 
in some cases far less. The labor of a man in Europe 
will produce as great an effect upon the soil as in America ; 
but the division of the proceeds is very different. There, 
the serf who tills the ground^must be contented with what will 
keep him alive, without comfort, ambition, or hope of im- 
provement ; while the proprietor of the soil takes to himself all 
the rest. Here, where the proprietor is also a laborer, he pro- 
cures such assistance as he may need only by tempting offers 
of compensation, which is sufficient not only to satisfy abun- 
dantly present wants, but to stimulate every faculty and 
every feeling with the prospect of constantly rising in con- 
dition. Industry, economy, uprightness, and intellectual 
cultivation are all promoted by this state of things, and the 
result, in the mass, presents a strong contrast with the de- 
graded, down-trodden, ignorant, and unimproving peasant of 
Europe. The state of things there is rendered permanent 
by the barriers of classes being made fixed and impassable 
both by laws and by customs ; and there is little hope that 
the organization of society can be effectually altered, except 
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by convulsions such as have occurred in France, are now 
going on in Spain, and are perpetually threatened in Eng- 
land. The latter country has probably the least to fear, 
not so much from its superiority in national wealth and pow- 
er, to which its security is sometimes attributed, as from its 
greater advance in the system and in the administration of 
justice, and the frequency with which, in the course of its 
history, some of the most important of human rights have 
been successfully claimed by the mass, and yielded by the 
few. There is not such a total separation between the high 
and the low as on the continent ; they are a little more 
mingled up, and consequently therejs a little more sympa- 
thy and a little more safety. Oppression is always inse- 
cure, and never more so than when it feels itself most at 
ease in its possessions. 

Now, from all this, our situation, our institutions, and our 
habits set us perfectly free. The oppression of the mass 
by the few is rendered impossible by the public institutions, 
and is driven, by the habits of thinking and feeling gener- 
ated by those institutions, from the wish and thought of any 
one as much as it is from his power. In the entire free- 
dom from personal control, which is here universal, the rights 
of the individual are maintained ; and as no one can encroach 
on those of his neighbour without being promptly and effi- 
ciently reminded of it, the rights of all are respected. The 
growth of sympathy is unchecked by any artificial distinction 
of ranks ; as none exists except the natural classification of the 
more or less intelligent, skilful, and successful. The con- 
sideration necessarily attached to these personal differences 
is personal in its nature, and does not attach, as it does in 
Europe, to an individual merely because he happens to 
belong to a certain family or a certain order. And there 
is nothing to continue such consideration in one family, or 
one class. The accidents of birth and character are not 
to be prevented from operating in every house ; and the 
fickleness of prosperity is not chained down to a certain 
succession. Distinct orders of society, therefore, do not 
and cannot exist here. There is nothing so high, that the 
very lowest, in situation merely, may not aspire to it. 
There is nothing so low, that the very highest, if not se- 
cured by something besides situation, may not fall to it. In 
Europe, on the contrary, situation alone, without merit or 
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capacity, secures to a man ease, splendor, and power, and 
situation alone binds him to obscurity, want, and insignifi- 
cance ; while merit without position will do little to render 
him comfortable, successful, or distinguished. This is the 
point which makes the essential difference between the social 
condition of Europe and America ; and which order of things 
is the best for the mass does not admit of a question for a mo- 
ment in the mind of a reflecting person. And if it is best for 
the mass to stand as we do here, it is not very easy to see 
why it is not best for all, the distinguished as well as the un- 
distinguished, the rich as well as the poor. Where shall the 
line be drawn between the many for whom our state of socie- 
ty is good, and the few for whom it is not good ? In truth, 
there is no such line practicable ; and it is one of the great 
results of the condition of things in New England, that it 
proves the identity of interests of all the component parts 
of society. No one can say to any other, — " You are not 
wanted ; we can do without you." There is a mutual de- 
pendence far more widely felt, and not only felt, but acknowl- 
edged, here than elsewhere ; and as the political institutions 
of the country are adapted to continue this state of things, 
it may be hoped that it will long endure to produce the 
fruits which we have been contemplating. 

One proof of the existence of this sentiment has already 
been intimated ; namely, that it is not left, as in monarchical or 
aristocratic forms of government it is usually left, to the po- 
litical powers to do every thing, whether for weal or woe, 
which can be done by society. Here, the subject takes 
much of the matter into his own hands, and does many things 
far better than any government could possibly do them ; and 
at the same time he requires his government to do well all that 
it can do ; and it is a fact, that a much larger amount has 
been distributed by the individual inhabitants of Boston than 
by the City government, in the same term of time, for the 
same, or similar, purposes. This is done freely, volunta- 
rily, by no compulsion of any sort, from the motive that 
springs up in the breast of one, and is communicated to many, 
be it benevolence, vanity, love of influence, ambition, or 
whatever else may be imagined. It is desirable to believe, 
that, in general, it is benevolence which produces these ef- 
fects ; but if it be any of the other less worthy motives, still 
it produces active sympathy, — sympathy between those who 
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act in concert, and sympathy with those to whose benefit 
their action is directed. Thus is society knit together by 
feelings and by interests intertwining in every direction, and 
scarcely can one bond be broken without its being widely 
felt and speedily repaired. It is needless to say, that a soci- 
ety in such a condition stands firmer, more consolidated, and 
less likely to be dissolved by internal convulsion or external 
violence, than one where a mutual feeling of hostility, oppos- 
ing interests, and conflicting claims is always, or frequently, 
uppermost in the minds and hearts of which it is composed. 

It should be a subject of common congratulation that such 
a state of things can be found here. The wise and the good 
will, of course, rejoice in it ; and it would be a reason for 
greater rejoicing, if there could be produced in the minds of 
those who call themselves, and are called by others, the la- 
boring classes here, a proper perception of the immense 
difference between their condition and that of the corre- 
sponding classes in Europe. The cultivators and the propri- 
etors of the soil are not there, as here, the same persons, but 
one is the lord, the other the vassal ; the one is rich by the 
labor of those about him, the other is destitute of property, 
because he cannot appropriate to himself the proceeds of his 
own labor. Neither party can change his station ; the higher 
cannot fall from his rank, whatever may be his personal char- 
acter, and the lower cannot rise above his original condition, 
be his personal merits what they may. Now is there any 
thing here at all approaching to this ? Is not every farmer 
lord of his own manor ; can he not appropriate to his own 
use every dollar of his earnings ? Who is there above him, 
to whom he must bow the knee, and on whom he must feel 
dependent ? If he chance to pay rent, does it make him feel 
dependent ? Certainly not. He knows his landlord is just 
as dependent upon him as he is upon the landlord. And the 
condition of the mechanic is quite as favorably contrasted 
with that of the mechanic of Europe. On the one continent, 
the profession is esteemed, and even honored ; on the other, 
it is despised, and treated with a contempt which would be 
as galling as it is unknown to the high-spirited and often 
highly cultivated mechanic of New England. 

But persons who are farmers or mechanics in this country 
often use a language and exhibit a tone of feeling which are 
inconsistent with the state of things here, and are applicable 
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only to what is found in Europe. They talk of the oppres- 
sion of the rich ; when there is not a rich man in America that 
can, and perhaps not one that wishes, to oppress them. They 
talk of others being held in more respect, and of themselves 
as being despised ; when there are as many mechanics and 
farmers in town, city, county, and state offices, both legisla- 
tive and executive, as of all other sorts of persons put togeth- 
er ; they take as decided a lead in all measures, public or pri- 
vate, as they are personally qualified to do ; and very frequent- 
ly do they throw others completely into the shade. Now, if 
this be contemptuous treatment, what would be respectful ? 
If this be oppression, who is free ? No ; such language is 
entirely erroneous, and they who use it really do not know 
what they are talking of. They use terms borrowed from 
Europe, and applicable only there, and apply them to them- 
selves and those about them, when they are in entirely different 
situations, and hold entirely different relations to each other. 
It produces a bad effect on their imaginations, (for it cannot 
influence the reality,) to talk of themselves as if they were 
poor, or despised, or oppressed. It generates a habit of 
complaining, which ill becomes the sturdy, ambitious, inde- 
pendent, manly yeomen, that they really are ; and it cre- 
ates ill feelings, for which there is little foundation, against 
those who are more successful or wealthy than themselves. 
It is a good thing to learn, in whatsoever state we are, there- 
with to be content, and not to think ourselves poor because 
our neighbour has more lhan' we, and not to think him an 
oppressor merely because he is rich. Riches alone do not 
enable a man to be much of an oppressor anywhere, and in 
this country the rich man can make no figure at all in that 
line. There must be position and privilege superadded to 
wealth to make it possible to oppress, and in New England 
neither that position nor that privilege can be attained by any 
body. So far is the rich man from having attained them, that 
he is, in truth, farther from them than other persons. He is 
jealously watched, constantly suspected, and is very com- 
monly regarded as a fair subject for that covert system of 
attack, which, though in a different way to be sure, is as 
great a favorite with the Yankee as with his predecessor, the 
Indian. The language and the conduct of public bodies, 
especially legislatures, show pretty accurately the tendency 
of feeling and thought among the mass whom they represent ; 
vol. lxi. — no. 128. 14 
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and if these be carefully observed, it will be found that they 
indicate the existence of a jealousy of the rich and pros- 
perous, for which the history of the country has given no 
good cause, but which, originating elsewhere, end kept up 
here, in a great degree, by the influx of persons bringing 
deep-rooted feelings with them from Europe, is alike unjust 
to the one side and unworthy of the other. 

The preceding statements of donations may be confidently 
appealed to in proof of the unreasonableness of the jealousy. 
A large portion of the sums stated have, no doubt, arisen 
from the gathered mites of the generous poor, but another 
large portion has also been received from the generous rich ; 
and if a man be rich without being generous, he can certainly 
find many cities which would be more agreeable places of 
residence to him than Boston. So far as has hitherto ap- 
peared, the influence of the rich has been exerted, in this 
country, only for beneficent purposes ; and it is time that the 
uncharitable constructions put upon their conduct should be 
abandoned. 

But there is one remark which is applicable to all sorts 
and denominations of persons, and which may be regarded 
in the light of an offset to some of the merciless reproofs we 
have received from many of the most, as well as from some 
of the least, enlightened of our visiters from abroad. Nearly 
all of them, from De Tocqueville and Major Hamilton to 
Dickejns and Mrs. Trollope, can laugh at, abuse, ridicule, 
scold, or lament, according to their several tempers, our de- 
votion to money-getting, our sordid greediness, our sacrifice 
of honor, character, comfort, and respectability to the pur- 
suit of " the almighty dollar." And what is the result ? It 
cannot be denied, that we are active and enterprising in our 
attempts to obtain wealth, and that we succeed in the attempt 
rather oftener than is usual elsewhere, in consequence of this 
enterprise and activity ; but that we have any stronger pas- 
sion for money than other people may safely be denied, till 
some nation is discovered who cannot be reproached in the 
same way. Till then it may serve to compose the nerves 
affected by the language referred to, if there be any, to re- 
flect upon the use which is made of a portion of the wealth 
which is accumulated, and at the same time of the more 
moderate resources of those who cannot be called wealthy. 
Look at the lists already presented, and say if money could 
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be expected to be more freely spent for praiseworthy pur- 
poses by any body. Here are a great number of objects, 
upon some of which all sorts of persons, rich and poor, 
orthodox and heretic, strong and weak, influential and influ- 
enced, male and female, young and old, educated and uned- 
ucated, unite their efforts, and the result is such a number 
and combination of charities as has never before been found 
in any city of its size. So long as money is freely spent in 
support of the church, the school, the college, the hospital, 
and the asylum, for memorials of the departed good and 
great, for the sustenance of the poor, and the comfort of 
the prisoner, there is little fear of its being greatly misap- 
plied in luxurious extravagance, wanton waste, or vicious in- 
dulgence. If we are greedy of gain, it is not to hoard it 
with the passion of the miser, but to procure to ourselves the 
advantages which cannot be obtained without it, — the culti- 
vation, the improvement, the luxury of doing good, which 
are the stimulus, the means, and the reward of virtue. 



Art. VI. — Four Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, de- 
livered in the Hanover Square Rooms, London, March, 
1841. By Isaac Taylor. London : Jackson & 
Walford. 1841. 12mo. pp. 203. 

Hardly any author of our own age has exerted a wider 
influence than the author of the work before us. Not that 
his books have been generally read ; for, in the current ac- 
ceptation of that term, he is very far from being a popular 
writer. Nor yet can he have been much read by the class 
next removed from the many, — by the busy, stirring, lead- 
ing, managing class of people, — by those who pull the 
puppet-wires that move the masses. But ideas of all kinds 
are put in circulation by very different persons, — by those 
of retired and contemplative habits, who speak and write 
only when they have somewhat to say, and whose sole aim 
beyond self-culture is to convince reasonable men of what 
is true, or to persuade them to what is right. The thoughts 



